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come back from the Cabinet perturbed because they over-
ruled his efforts to get policy within the means of our fighting
strength. Strikes occurred, troops had to be sent to Ireland
and we had commitments all over the world.
About this time he had many arguments with Lord Curzon
on our foreign policy. I do not think that Lord Curzon
ever liked Henry Wilson though Lord Curzon was the only
one who sent him a line after he very narrowly escaped being
drowned at Cowes. That note pleased him very much.
We, who were so near him, noted his worry and anxiety.
How often he used to come back from a Cabinet meeting,
make notes in the unfortunate diary and then dictate letters to
Ministers with whom he had just had an argument. He had
a grand private secretary, Moggridge, who was disturbed by
nothing. He would take off the letters and the next morning,
when Henry Wilson asked him if an answer had been received,
Mogg (as we called him) would quietly say that the letters had
not gone, and, by a private arrangement, I would appear
through my door into Henry Wilson's room as the Heavy
Artillery (as Henry Wilson called me), and between us we
scrapped many letters! In the .end Henry Wilson would
throw up both hands when he saw me arriving!
Before the war was over, how well I remember his coming
back one day from the Cabinet and telling me that Lloyd
George was furious because Haig or Allenby had got a real
chance at last, and the ideal country for using the cavalry of
which they talked so much. Henry Wilson said, although
I don't believe it for a moment, that all the time Lloyd George
was raging about this ideal cavalry country, he was beating
the map violently on the Caspian Sea! It was this kind of
fun that was so often misunderstood.
I left him in October, 1920, for Constantinople and was
succeeded by Sir Philip Chetwode.   Henry Wilson's help
to me in Turkey I can never forget.   I have many of his-
letters stilL      Here, I append a few extracts.
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